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Howdy, boys and girls! Here comes old 
March blowing the snow and rain around 
and cleaning up for spring. “Get ready for 


adventures,” it always seems to say. 


This morning I looked out the window and 





cried, ‘Hurrah for March! That’s as good a 
blizzard as any penguin could want and prob- 
ably our last one this year.” 
“Really our last?” said Peterkin. 
“Couldn’t we bury one that would keep?” 
asked Petunia. 


“No, but I'll tell you what we can do. We 


can make the most of this one. It’s Saturday 
and no school. We’ll go visiting the zoo.” 


Poter Penguin 
Calking | 


“Goody!” said Petunia. “I love the zoo and 
I want to live there always.” 

So off we went. We visited the lions and the 
elephants and we talked to the monkeys. 
Then we looked up our penguin cousins. 
They were just starting dinner with a lot of 
people taking turns at throwing them little 
fish. We helped catch or sometimes we'd dive 
for the fish we missed and it was real fun. 

Afterwards we old penguins lay in the snow 
and talked while the young ones went sliding 
and swimming. When the sun began to drop 
behind the hills, I called the penglets and 
started home. Two tired little figures trudged 
along behind me, saying mighty little on the 
way home. I supposed they had played hard. 

When we got into the house, Peterkin made 
straight for the kitchen to feed his pet lobster, 
but the other penglet looked around and said, 
“Where is the icicle chandelier and the tank 




















full of luscious fish and the snowy throne and 
the emerald necklace and—” 

“Goodness!” I cried. “Petunia, have you 
gone crazy?” 

“Petunia nothing,” she said. “It was Pe- 
tunia promised me all those things if I would 
swap clothes and come home with you. I’ve 
done my part and I want what | was prom- 
ised.” 

“Oh, and where’s Petunia?” 

“At the zoo, I suppose She wanted to 
live there forever.” 

“But I don’t think she will like it really,” 
I said. 

“No one does. Fences and things. Silly of 
her to trade, wasn’t it?” 

“But don’t I—doesn’t her family have any 
say about which one of you lives here?” 

“Maybe neither of us will. I don’t think 
much of this joint. But I’m not going back to 
the zoo and I doubt if they will let her go. 
They count the penguins twice a day.” 





What is Laster? 


What is Easter but a blossom 


peeping through the snow, 
Promising whole fields of flowers 


soon to bloom and blow. 


What is Easter but a bird song 
in a leafless tree, 
Promising whole whispering forests 


arching shadily. 


Easter is heaven’s own fulfillment 
of earth’s winter dream, 
Promising new life, and after 


night the dawn’s bright gleam. 
«4» 


Just then we heard a police whistle and 
someone knocked at the door. It was my friend 
Mike. He shook the snow off his cap and 
said, ‘Penguin escaped from the zoo an hour 
after you left, Pete. See anything of it?” 

“Well, I think—” and I looked around but 
there was no penglet there any more. I bat- 
ted my eyes. 

Then I looked back and goodness! There 
was a penglet peeking from behind Mike's big 
coat. I pointed to it. “Did you bring that with 
your” 

The penglet stepped daintily out. “Yes, he 
did,” said a voice that was unmistakably Pe- 
tunia’s. “I hid under his coat when he was 
looking for clues. I knew he’d be talking to 
you. So I thought it was the quickest way 
home, and I was sick of the zoo.’” 

“And where—where’s the other one?” 

“Didn’t she stay here? Oh, the window’s 
open. Maybe she went back to the circus— 
she said that zoo life was too dull.” 





Coming Next Month 


More than anything else Eduardo of Brazil 


longs for Two SHors ... And more than any- 
thing else Peter and Prue of the United States 
long for a cat like THe Captain’s Cart. Stories 
in the April issue tell how all three children 
get their wish ... A thrilling serial of war in 
Haiti is THe Rep Drum or Boso. Dick Rawl- 
ston is left to face danger alone in his father’s 
great plantation house . . . Less dangerous but 
just as exciting as Dick’s adventure in Haiti 
is the gay spree the Osborne family has when 
they all go shopping for Mr. Ospornre’s New 
Suit in a big department store... A real fairy- 
tale is told by Lavinia Davis in Eyes For A 


PRINCEss . .. and GLosi GoEs FIsHING. 
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Hops was small and 
brown and 


rather 
handsome in a rab- 
bitish sort of way. He 
did not appear to be different from the 
other young rabbits at the council meet- 
ing, unless perhaps he was more alert. 

The meeting had been called because 
of trouble with Old Man Tickleson, the 
meanest farmer in six counties. He never 
let the rabbits alone. He shot at them; 
he set traps for them; and lately he had 
even thrown out poisoned lettuce leaves. 
The unfairness of this was that the rab- 
bits had not done him any harm. His 
garden was always tightly fenced. Not so 
much as a pea had ever been nibbled by 
Hops’ relations, but still the old man 
pursued them. His wickedness was the 
talk of every rabbit hole. 

“IT can think of only one solution to 
our problem,” the oldest rabbit said to 
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the council. ““We must 
hunt tirelessly for a 
four-leaf clover.” 

Hops looked at his 
mother. “Why?” he whispered. 

‘A rabbit who finds a four-leaf clover 
has magic power,” said his mother. 

“But I found one yesterday,’ said 
Hops. 

Mrs. Rabbit threw up her paws in 
amazement. “What did you do with it?’ 
she asked. 

“T ate it.” 

“Order in the council,” shouted the 
oldest rabbit. 

“Excuse me, Your Honor,” said Hops. 

“He has eaten a four-leaf clover,” ex- 
plained his mother. 

Immediately all the other rabbits 
turned and stared at Hops in wonder and 
admiration. “Are you quite sure? Did 
you count carefully?” they asked. 








“Order,” the oldest rabbit shouted 
again. And when they were silent, he 
went on, “Tomorrow six of us will go to 
Old Man Tickleson’s. Hops will say, 
‘Pouf, I'm a dragon.’ If he has eaten a 
four-leaf clover, he will start to grow 
and become one.” 

Hops quivered with excitement. “But 
suppose I don’t enjoy being a dragon.” 

“The change,” said the oldest rabbit, 
“is not permanent. In four hours you 
will begin to shrink. Now come forward, 
and I will teach you what you are to do 
and say.” 

Next morning Hops left the five other 
rabbits in the shrubbery close to the 
farmer’s house, and boldly stepped out 
on the lawn. “Pouf,” he said, “I’m a 
dragon.” 

Instantly strange things began to 
happen. Hops felt like a balloon that is 
being blown up, bigger and bigger and 





bigger, but it didn’t hurt a bit. When he 
stopped growing, he turned his head to 
examine and admire himself. He had a 
long tail covered with metallic green 
scales. His body was covered with scales, 
too, like a suit of armor. Of course, he 
couldn’t see his face, but he was sure it 
must be fierce, and when he breathed, 
smoke came out of his mouth. 

He was so pleased with his appear- 
ance that for a moment he forgot all 
about the farmer. He came to himself 
when he heard a whistling sound and a 
bullet flew past his ear. A second bullet 




















struck the hard scales 
on his - side and 
bounced off, break- 
ing a window of the 
house. 

“Ah-ha, he can’t 
hurt thought 
the bunny - dragon, 
and he looked about 
to see where the 
enemy was. When he 
had located him in 
an upstairs window, 
Hops called out, (for 


me,” 
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of course all dragons can speak perfect 
English) “Don’t be such a coward. Come 
outside and fight in the open, Mr. 
Tickleson.”’ 

Now the farmer had been quite upset 
when he saw a dragon on his front lawn, 
but when the dragon called him by 
name, he was more alarmed than ever. It 
made the visit so personal, 

“Have you nothing to say for your- 
self?’ asked Hops. 

The farmer tried once more to aim 
his gun, but his fingers were so stiff with 
fear that he couldn’t make them work 
properly. He licked his lips and called 
out in a feeble voice, ‘““Go away.” 

Hops laughed, and the wonderful 
metallic sound of his laughter thrilled 
him. To Mr. Tickleson it was terrifying. 

“What shall I do?” he thought, pull- 
ing at his thin, grey goatee. He lived all 
alone and his farm was a long way from 
the village. After a while he remembered 
the police. It was their business to 
handle emergencies like this. He went 
down to the telephone. “Police,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘“‘Get me the police station.” 

The operator connected him quickly. 
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‘“Tickleson, J. P. ‘Tickleson speaking. 
Come out here. Hurry!” 

‘“‘Now, now, Mr. Tickleson,” said the 
police chief, who had been interrupted 
in an exciting game of solitaire. ‘“Calm 
down and tell me what’s wrong.” 

“Dragons!” shouted the farmer. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said the policeman. ‘“Where?”’ 

“Outside my house,” answered Mr. 
Tickleson. “Bring a cannon. The one 
that’s been talking to me is enormous.” 

“Oh, talking to you, are they?”’ asked 
the policeman. 2 

“Yes,” said the farmer. “Hurry!” 

“Now, now, Mr. Tickleson, don’t you 
fret,” the chief said soothingly. “You 
make yourself a nice big, strong cup of 
coffee, I'll send someone out to take care 
of you.” He put down the receiver and 
finished his game of solitaire while he 
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waited for his assist- 
ant, Mr. McGuire, to 
come in. 

“Old Man Tickle- 
son is seeing drag- 
ons,” he said to Mc- 
Guire as he entered. 
“That is what comes 
of living alone way 
out in the country. 
You had better in- 
vestigate.” 

McGuire took a 
fireman along in case 
he needed help, and 
drove out to the 
Tickleson house. As 
they approached the 
gate, the fireman 
cried out, “Hold on. 
Look at that!” 

Mr. McGuire was a brave man, so he 
looked twice to make sure the creature 
was real. Then he turned his car around 
and went back to headquarters as fast as 
he could go. It was hard to make the 
chief believe his story. 

“You and Tickleson are both crazy,” 
he said. 

“But Smith, the fireman, saw it, too.”’ 

The chief scratched his head. “I must 
think what to do,” he muttered, “If I 
send to the city for help, they'll think 
I’m the crazy one. Hand me the cards, 
McGuire. Nothing like a game of soli- 
taire to clear the brain.” 

In the meantime, Hops was trying to 
talk with the farmer, but Mr. Tickleson 
was too excited to listen. He ran from 
window to window, watching for the po- 


lice, and still keeping an eye on the’ 


dragon. He saw McGuire’s car turn 
back. 
“Idiots,” he said to himself, ‘They 
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might have known they’d need more 
than two men. I said to bring a cannon.” 

He sat down and rested his head on 
his hands. It was then that he happened 
to notice what Hops was saying. 

“If you won’t do what I ask, I shall 
blow some sparks into your hayloft and 
burn your barn down. I might even burn 
your house, too,” and Hops blew out a 
warning puff of smoke. 

“Stop it, stop it,”” screamed the farmer. 
Choked and blinded by the smoke, he 
sank down on the floor. 

“Get up,” said the dragon, “I have a 
lot more to say.” 

“Spare me,” begged the farmer. “I’ve 
never done you any harm.” 

“Yes, indeed you have,” cried Hops. 
“Every time you hunt a rabbit, it is a 
personal insult to me.” 

“What?” gasped Mr. Tickleson. 

“T am the champion of the rabbits,” 
Hops replied. “All I ask of you is a 
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written pledge that you will never harm 
them again. If you make this pledge and 
keep it, I shan’t hurt you.” 

The farmer grunted. “It’s too bad you 
couldn’t have said that in the first 
place,” he complained. 

“T have been saying it over and over,” 
cried Hops. “You didn’t listen. Now get 
a pen and paper and come out here.”’ 

“Never!” shouted Mr. Tickleson, and 
instantly disappeared in a cloud of 
smoke. “Why can’t I do it here?’ he 
whined, as soon as he stopped choking. 

‘Because the witnesses prefer you to 
come out,” Hops answered coldly. “Will 
you come out at once or is it time for 
some sparks?” 

“Oh, I’ll come, I'll come,” said the 
farmer quickly. He collected his writing 
materials and went outside. There he 
was embarrassed to find that the wit- 
nesses were all rabbits. 

Hops dictated the treaty and ordered 
Mr. Tickleson to make two copies and 
sign both of them. One was to be kept 
by the rabbits. 

“I hope,” said the dragon, “‘that I shall 
never have to punish you for breaking 
this promise.” 

“You won't,” said the farmer earnestly. 

“Very good,’ Hops replied. 

With these words he wandered off and 
amused himself by visiting the village 
and looking into the police station. He 
scared the chief so badly that he never 
touched a pack of cards again. He said 
solitaire reminded him of dragons. 

But Hops was relieved when he be- 
came a rabbit again. As for Mr. Tickle- 
son, he never hurt any animal from that 
time on, and he always had a funny feel- 
ing that wherever he went, whatever he 
did, rabbits were somewhere watching 
him. 
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JOKES 
_by George 


How about letting that March wind 
blow a few jokes in this direction? 
Remember—George, care of Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Bos: Wish I'd lived a thousand years 
ago. 

Jim: Why? 

Bos: Think of all the history I wouldn't 


have to learn! Tommy Nachod 








TEACHER: How many fingers have 
your 
Jounny: Ten. 
‘TEACHER: If four were missing, what 
would you have? 
Jounny: No music lessons. 
Stephen Waltman 


Bi_t: Know what one ear said to the 
other ear? 


Bos: What did it say? 
Bitt: Do you live on the same block? 


Patricia Vandervoort 


= Gp: 


‘TEACHER: Tommy, what is the outside of 
a tree? 

Tommy: Don’t know, Miss Smith. 

‘TEACHER: Bark, Tommy, bark! 

Tommy (after slight pause): Bow wow 


wow! Faye Kendall 
2 ARFL 
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Globi boasts his hunting skill, 
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Speeds his guests with much good-will. See him running back alone, 
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"O. K., boys, you can come down!" 











It was 


Billy’s father who 
brought the raccoon home one evening. 
When he lifted the cage out of the car, 
Billy and his mother came running. Bil- 
ly looked so pleased, and Billy’s mother 
looked so horrified, that Billy’s father 
started talking in a hurry. 

“It’s not ours,” he explained. “It be- 
longs to Mr. Evans, at the office. He’s 
moving out of town, and he hasn’t any- 
body to leave his pet ‘coon with until he 
gets settled.” 

“Pet!” exclaimed Billy’s mother. ‘It 
certainly looks wild to me. Look out, 
Billy! It probably bites!”’ 

But Billy had already reached in 
through the wire. The raccoon put out 
his two little black paws, and carefully 
opened Billy’s hand. “Say, look at that!” 
cried Billy. “He thinks I’ve got some- 
thing for him to eat. Aw, now he’s mad 
at me. What does he eat?” 

“Oh, most anything.’ Nuts, candy, 
vegetables—’’ 
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Billys Raccoon 


By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 





Billy got a carrot and stuck it into the 
cage. ‘‘Go on, eat it,”” he urged. 

Mr. Kidwell snapped his fingers. “‘I 
remember, now. Evans said he wouldn't 
eat anything unless he washed it first. 
You'll have to get him a pan of water.” 
Billy ran in the house, and was back in 
a minute. 

“No!” cried his mother. “Not the best 
soup plates! You take that right back 
and put it where you found it.’’ So Billy 
got a cracked mixing bowl, which was 
bigger and better anyway. 

The raccoon dipped the carrot in the 
water, then sat up and ate it like an ice- 
cream cone. “Say, I bet that’s the smart- 
est raccoon in the world,” exclaimed 
Billy. ““What’s his name?” 

“Mr. Evans calls him Racky,” said his 
father. ‘“‘He found him in the woods and 
raised him from a pup, or a kitten, or 
whatever a baby raccoon is.”’ 

“Is this Mr. Evans married?’’ asked 
Billy’s mother, ; 
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‘“‘No. Why?” asked his father. 

“I thought not,’”’ said his mother. 
Then, a moment later, “Dinner’s ready. 
Why—where’s Billy?” 

Billy was on his way over to Fats 
Martin’s house to invite him over to see 
Racky. He didn’t invite Fats’ two kid 
brothers, but they came, anyway, and 
yelled at everybody they met, “Guess 
what? Billy’s got a pet raccoon!”’ 

So all the time the Kidwells were eat- 
ing dinner in the dining room, Fats and 
his brothers, and Dickie Wallace, and a 
couple of other fellows, and Peggy Crow- 
ley were running in and out of the 
kitchen, borrowing raisins and crackers 
and things to feed Racky. Billy gobbled 
his dinner as fast as his mother would let 
him, so he could go and show everybody 
the right way to feed a raccoon. 

Racky washed so many crackers that 
the water got all messy, and Billy had to 
bring the bowl into the kitchen to get 
clean water. Everybody came in to help 
him, and a good deal of water got on the 
kitchen floor, and somebody knocked 
one of the best cups off the drainboard. 
Fats’ little brothers said they did not, 
either, do it; but Fats chased them home, 
anyway. 

“How long did you say it would be 
before this Mr. Evans comes and takes 
that animal away?” said Billy’s mother. 

“Oh, a couple of days,” said Billy’s 
father. But it was more than a couple of 
days. Mr. Evans phoned to say that he 
was having a little trouble finding a place 
where the landlady would let him keep 
a raccoon, and would Mr. Kidwell please 
keep Racky a little longer? And, after 
_ all, as Mr. Kidwell explained that night, 
what else could he say but yes? 

Mrs. Kidwell said she could think of 
plenty of other things to say. By then she 
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was keeping the back door locked all the 
time, so that anybody that wanted to 
feed Racky had to bring food from their 
own houses. But it was very inconven- 
lent, especially when she forgot where 
she had put the key, and had to take the 
wash out the front door in order to hang 
it up in the back yard. 

Mr. Evans finally phoned and said he 
couldn't find any place where he could 
keep Racky, and Mr. Kidwell could just 





have him, and then he hung up before 
Mr. Kidwell could say a word. 

Billy didn’t say a single word, either. 
He went right over to Fats’ house and 
told Fats that he could have Racky, for 
keeps. Fats groaned. “Look, Billy, I’d- 
rather have that raccoon than anything 
in the world. But my mother won't let 
me.” 

“Did you ask her?” 

“I didn’t have to ask her. She just told 
me. Do you know what I think?” said 
Fats gloomily, “I think your mother has 
been talking to my mother.” 


They went and sat beside Racky’s 
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cage, and took turns scratching him on 
the back. ‘““What’s your father going to 
do with him now?” asked Fats. 

“I don’t know,” admitted Billy. “But 
whatever it is, my mother’s going to see 
that he does it fast. Turn him loose, may- 
be.” 

“But what if he starves to death? He’s 
never had to rustle his own grub.” 

“Even if he didn’t starve to death, it 
would be an awful waste. Say!’ cried 





Billy. “You know Zinnen’s Feed and 
Supply Store? Last month they had three 
beagle puppies for sale, in a cage. May- 
be we could sell Racky!” 

“Hot dog!”’ said Fats. ‘““Let’s go.” They 
hurried down to the Feed and Supply, 
where Mr. Zinnen kept lots of things be- 
sides harrows and feed and incubators. 
There were tanks of goldfish and tropi- 
cal fish along one wall, and cages of 
canaries and lovebirds. 

“Yes, sometimes I sell pups for peo- 
ple,” Mr. Zinnen said, when they ex- 
plained what they wanted. “I don’t buy 
them, you understand. I just keep them 
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here, where customers can see them. 
Then, if somebody buys them, I take 
enough out of the price to pay for their 
feed and my trouble. What did you boys 
say you had—a raccoon?” 

They told him all about Racky, and 
Mr. Zinnen said, “My, my, it’s been 
years since I saw a tame ’coon. Had one, 
myself, when I was a boy. All right, I 
guess you can bring him over. I wouldn’t 
know what price to put on him, so let’s 
just wait and see if anybody’s interested.” 

They ran all the way back. 

Billy’s mother said she didn’t care 
what they did with Racky, just as long as 
she never laid eyes on him again. Then 
Fats borrowed a big express wagon from 
a fellow he knew that wasn’t home, and 
they loaded Racky’s cage onto it, and 
hauled him to the store. 

“My, my,” said Mr. Zinnen, “that’s a 
fine, fat, little old ’coon, all right; spit- 
tin’ image of the one I tamed when I 
was a boy. That little old ‘coon of mine 
used to sneak in my bedroom window, 
and sleep on my bed—when my ma 
didn’t catch him at it!” He chuckled, 
and went to wait on a customer. 

“What do you think we'll get for 
him?” asked Fats, as they were taking the 
wagon back. “‘A dollar?” 

“Gee, I don’t know. Maybe five dol- 
lars.”’ 

“Maybe ten!” Fats said. “If my 
mother would let me have him, I’d pay 
ten dollars for Racky, if I had ten dol- 
lars.” 

“Of course, we got to pay Mr. Zinnen 
for what he eats,” said Billy. “And he 
eats plenty.” 

After supper, Billy went out and 
looked at the pale place on the lawn 
where the cage had been. He wondered 
if Racky was lonesome, all by himself. 
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Fats came by, and they decided to go 
down to the store and have a look at 
Racky. The store was closed, but there 
was a light burning in the back. Billy 
and Fats cupped their hands around 
their eyes, and stared in through the 
glass. 

“I can see the cage,” said Fats. “But 
nothing’s moving in it. Racky must be 
asleep.” 

“What's the matter with the birds,” 
asked Billy. ‘““They ought to be asleep, 
too.” In the cages by the side wall, the 
canaries and lovebirds were fluttering 
wildly. Even through the glass, Billy and 
Fats could hear them cheeping and 
squawking. “Say, they act like they're 
scared of something.” 

“Aw, you can’t see anything. Come on, 
let’s go home.”’ 

“Wait a minute,” said Billy. ““Look up 
there on that shelf, under the birds. 
What’s that big thing crawling along 
there?” 

Fats squinted through the glass. “ May- 
be Mr. Zinnen has a store cat. No, it’s 
Racky!” They could just make out the 
dim shape of the raccoon, moving slowly 
along the shelf under the cages. ‘‘Say, 
he’s after the birds!”’ 

“Birds nothing!” cried Billy. “He’s 
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after the fish. Look!’’ On the shelf be- 
low Racky stood the long row of fish 
tanks. Racky crouched over one of them. 
His paw darted like lightning into the 
water, and out again. “Say, I guess that’s 
just about the smartest fishing you ever 
saw!”’. exclaimed Billy. 

Fats let out a yell. “Stop him! Stop 
him! We got to pay for whatever he eats! 
Those fancy fish are about a dollar an 
inch!” 

“Jeepers!” Billy pounded on the glass. 
Racky went right on fishing. Billy and 
Fats rattled the front door, but it was 
locked tight. They ran around to the 
alley, but the back door was locked, too. 
When they got back to the front, Racky 
had moved on down the line of tanks, 
still fishing steadily. 

“We better phone Mr. Zinnen,” cried 
Billy. “Come on!” And they raced to the 
corner drugstore. 

When they got Mr. Zinnen on the 
phone, they both hollered into it at once, 
so it was quite a while before he figured 
out what it was all about. When he 











“That's a fine, fat little old ’coon, all right!” 




















finally did get it straight, he shouted, 
“Tll be right over. Distract his atten- 
tion!’ and slammed up the phone. They 
raced back to the Feed and Supply. 
Racky was nearer the front of the store 
now, nearly to the last of the fish tanks. 
They banged on the glass, and called his 
name. He sat up and looked straight at 
them. They could see his eyes glittering 
in the black mask across his face, and 
water dripping from his front paws. 

“Good old Racky!” called Billy des- 
perately. “Come here, fellow!’’ Racky 
reached deliberately into a small tank, 
scooped out a little fish, and ate it. 

“Holy mackerel!’ bellowed Fats. 
“Those are neon tetras! Three dollars 
apiece! Racky! You're ruining us!” 

A car stopped, and Mr. Zinnen ran to 
the door, with the key already in his 
hand. As the door opened, Racky 
jumped down from the shelf and scuttled 
back to his cage. When Mr. Zinnen 
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snapped on the lights, 
Racky was curled up 
in the straw, pretend- 
ing to be asleep. 

Mr. Zinnen walked 
over and _ inspected 
the row of fish tanks in silence. “That 
was a pretty expensive meal,” he said, at 
last. He got a piece of paper, and started 
figuring, while Billy and Fats held their 
breath. ““This is as near as I can come 
to it,” he said. 


6 guppies, at 25C...........000 $ 1.50 
4 angel fish, at 75c.............. 3.00 
4 neon tetras, at $3.00........ 12.00 


Assorted goldfish, 


about 30, plain, at 15c.... 4.50 
3, fancy, at 50c...... 1.50 
$22.50 


Billy and Fats did not have to be 
geniuses to figure out that if they got 
$5.00 for Racky, they would still owe 
Mr. Zinnen $17.50 for fish. And even if 
they got $10, they’d owe him $12.50. 

“But gee!” said Billy miserably. 
“What I can’t figure out, is how he got 
out of the cage in the first place. He 
never did, at home.” 
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Mr. Zinnen sat down beside the cage, 
and tried the catch on the door. “That 
should hold him,” he said. “But I don’t 
know. These fellows are mighty smart 
with their hands, Maybe he just never 
wanted to get out before.’’ He reached 
in, absent-mindedly, and rubbed Racky 
on the head. 

Racky quit pretending to be asleep, 
and rolled over on his back. Mr. Zinnen 
tickled his stomach, which was even fat- 
ter than usual and no wonder. Racky 
waddled right out of the cage, and 
climbed onto Mr. Zinnen’s lap. He 
heaved a big noisy sigh, and went to 
sleep. 

“Look at that, now,” said Mr. Zinnen. 
“He knows nobody can stay mad at a 
‘coon for long, no matter what he does. 
Why, I remember that little old ‘coon I 
used to have—” He stopped and chuck- 
led to himself. 

Billy said, “Gosh, if we could only get 
enough for him just 


his eye. ‘““Me. In a manner of speaking, 
he’s worth just exactly that to me, At 
least, he has $22.50 worth of my fish 
inside him, right now. And I live all 
alone, and there’s nothing in the world 
that’s better company than a little old 
‘coon.”’ 

“You mean—we don’t owe you any- 
thing for the fish?” asked Billy. 

“Nope,” said Mr. Zinnen, getting into 
his car. 

“And you don’t owe us anything for 
Racky?”’ asked Fats. 

“I can’t afford to pay more than 
$22.50 for a raccoon,” 
solemnly. 


said Mr. Zinnen 
“But I'll buy the cage from 
you. Would a dollar seem a fair price?” 

“It sure would!” they both said. 

“O. K. It’s a deal.”” Mr. Zinnen handed 
them fifty cents apiece, and drove off 
with his new raccoon. 

It was pretty late when Billy got home, 
and he had to explain what had taken 
him so long. It made 





to pay. for the fish 
he ate.” 

“If we could only 
think of somebody,” 
said Fats, ‘‘that Racky 
would be worth 
$22.50 to—” 

Mr. Zinnen dump- 
ed Racky into his 
cage and stood up. 
Then he fastened the 
cage door and tied it 
with a heavy cord. 
“Help me carry this 
out to my car.” 


Me Deip of Rien 


By IVY 0. EASTWICK 





\. It rained on Anne, 
\ it rained on Fan, 


\\ it rained on Arabella, 


his father laugh so 
hard that he had to 
sit down. 

But Billy’s mother 
said, ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing funny about it 
at all. Thank good- 
ness that animal did 
not escape from his 
cage while he was 
here!”’ Then she ask- 
ed Billy, “Do you 
happen to know 
whether or not this 
Mr. Zinnen is mar- 





‘Have you thought  but— \ \ ried?” 
of somebody?” asked * itdid not rain “He said he lives 
Billy and Fats, . on Mary Jane— all alone,” said Billy. 
“Yes,” Mr. Zinnen * SHE had a HUGE pore th “I thought _ so,” 





said with a twinkle in 


8B Kobmsen 


said Billy’s mother. 
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Prove It Yourselt 





STATIC ELECTRICITY 


Toy balloons will dance when blown 
up and charged with static electricity. 
Charge them by rubbing them against a 
woolen sweater. Bring the balloons to- 
gether and they roll apart. Hold one 
balloon near the other and the second 
balloon will turn away and spin. It will 
circle or sway, depending on how you 
move the balloon in your hand. 

Discharge the balloons by putting 
them under running water. To repeat 
the experiment, first dry the balloons. 
Static experiments work only with dry 
materials on clear days. In damp air, the 
charges leak off. 

Balloons pick up charges from wool, 
which, like all substances, is made of 
tiny electrical particles, Most of these 
are electrons, which negative 
charges, or protons with positive 
charges. Before the wool is rubbed, it 
has the same amount of both. But the 
balloons scuff off some electrons. ‘The 
wool, with extra protons, becomes posi- 
tively charged; the balloons become neg- 
atively charged. 

They then can be made to stick to the 
electrified sweater. This is because ob- 
jects with both positive and negative 
charges attract each other. Objects with 
the same charges drive each other apart. 
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have 


- By Rose Wyler 


Electrified balloons will also pick up 
bits of paper, feathers, or hairs. A foun- . 
tain pen, comb, or anything made of 
hard rubber or plastic will do this after 
it has been rubbed against wool or fur. 
The extra negative charges picked up 
drive back the electrons in nearby ob- 
jects which become positively charged. 

Sometimes when you comb your hair, 
it seems to “stand on end.” Your comb 





has removed electrons from your hair, so 
both comb and hair become charged. 

You can also electrify your entire 
body. Scuff your feet on a rug to charge 
yourself with extra electrons. ‘Then 
touch a person or a piece of metal. A 
spark jumps. This is a tiny flash of light- 
ning. During thunder storms, clouds 
pick up so many extra electrons that 
they tumble off and streak across the 
sky. Dust particles in the way burn, mak- 
ing a giant spark called lightning. 











DOLLAR FOR LUCK 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Tue Story So Far: Belle Trask’s last 
words to Emily were, “Don’t you dare 
set foot off this schooner!” But when the 
chores were done, Emily’s love for the 
land tempted her ashore. She fully in- 
tended to keep an eye on the store-boat 
but she was distracted by discovering a 
fascinating cabin in the woods, made 
from an old pilot-house. When she re- 
turned to the store-boat, she was shocked 
to find it had been robbed. Not only 
tools and clothes, but the lucky dollar 
from the mast was gone! Meanwhile in 
the mud flats along the shore, Ken Phil- 
brook found the silver dollar, where 
Dale Fraser and his son had been clam- 
_ming. Did this prove they were thieves? 


ParT THREE 

The day was beginning to darken as 
Ken started toward the harbor. He must 
return the dollar to the Pluribus as soon 
as he could and find out what had hap- 
pened. It had been a hot afternoon and 
now there was the promise of a thunder- 
storm in the air. Ken looked over his 
shoulder toward the store-boat and was 
surprised to see a girl’s figure running 
along the wharf toward the shore. 

It must be Emily, he thought. He was 
still some distance away and by the time 
he hailed the Pluribus, there was no 
sign whatever of Emily, but Clifford and 
Belle ‘Trask were running around the 
deck, sometimes yelling to each other 
about a new thing that had been taken 
and sometimes hollering for Emily. 
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Illustrated by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


When Ken appeared with the lucky 
dollar, they both felt better. The first 
thing Cliff did was to straighten it out 
on an anvil he had, covering it first with 
felt, and then he nailed it back in its 
place on the mast. ° 

“Now things will work out,” he said. 
“First tell us just where, you found it, 
Ken.” 

So Ken told him, his blue eyes snap- 
ping with excitement, as he mentioned 
his reluctant suspicions of the Frasers. 

“Looks like Em’ly had been ashore 
after all.” 

“I knew she’d leave the boat,” said 
Belle. “I’m sick and tired of that girl.” 

‘“‘And someone sneaked on to the Plur- 
ibus, maybe on the far side, and stole 
what he wanted—mostly things a clam- 
mer would like, when I come to think of 
it. How do you figure the dollar got in 
the water?” 

“Probably it worked through a hole 
in the man’s pocket while he was busy 
digging clams, and he never noticed.” 

“Looks like a case for the sheriff. 
Who's around here?” 

“Carl Vinal.” 

“We'll go have a talk with him. Want 
to come, Belle? We'll get someone to 
keep the boat while we’re away.” 

Cliff didn’t tell anyone about their 
suspicions, but by the time the sheriff 
joined them in his surrey and they 
drove to the Fraser fish house, word had 
somehow reached the clammers. In fear 
of the law, they had gone off in a hurry, 
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leaving their supper half-eaten on the 
table. They had also left behind most of 
the stolen loot, which Cliff and Belle 
identified. 


By this time the thunder was rolling 
and roaring almost continually back of 
the village and a deep dusk had closed 
in. It would be dark in half an hour, ex- 
cept where the lightning was beginning 
to fork down the airy terraces of the sky. 

“We got almost everything back ex- 
cept a couple of hunting knives and a 
dollar watch,” said Belle, looking 
around. “It don’t look like these folks 
had much themselves, does it, Cliff?’ 

“No,” said Cliff. “I’m satisfied, Mr. 
Vinal. Why don’t you let the matter 
‘drop? It would never have happened in 
the first place if that girl of ours had 
stayed where she belonged.” 

Ken, who had gone along with the 
Trasks, spoke up. ‘““Where is Emily?” 

“Yes, where is she?’’ repeated Belle. 
“She’s slipped my mind in the excite- 
ment, but we've got to find her. It’s be- 
ginning to rain, too, and getting black 
as the inside of a cow.” 

It was easy to talk about finding Emily, 
but Emily was not easy .to find. The 
sheriff's horses were afraid of the storm. 
It was pitch dark by now, and all the sher- 
iff could do to keep them from bolting. 
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As it was, they reared several times when 
the lightning was especially close and 
nearly upset the surrey. Everyone was 
glad to get them back safely to their 


stable and take up the search on foot. 


“ll bet she’s on the Pluribus this 
minute,” Belle suggested. “No girl's go- 
ing to hide under a bush long in a storm 
like this.” 

But when they went back to the 
schooner, there was no sign of Emily, 
though they called and searched. 

“Maybe she’s gone up to your house, 
Ken,” Cliff suggested. “Belle, you stay 
here and get some dry clothes on. We'll 
be back soon.” 

“No. I'll go. I’ve been wet before.” 

“Put on your slicker and sou’wester.”’ 

‘I’m wet as an eel already. Let’s start. 
No good standing here talking.” 

As they climbed up the road she asked 
Ken, “Emily and your ma get on well?” 

“Sure,” said Ken. He hadn’t thought 
much about it, but now he remembered 
his mother kissing Emily and the way 
the girl had clung to her, almost like a 
kitten he once saved from drowning. 

“Real well,” he said. 

““T just hope she’s with your ma then,” 
said Belle, sloshing ahead. The sheriff 
had stayed alone, saying to be sure to let 
him know if they didn’t find the girl. 
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“She may have started back to Waldo- 
boro,”’ Cliff suggested uneasily. “There's 


miles without a house, and she may be 
lost. Or she might have started out for 
‘Thomaston, even.” 

“Swamps,” said Belle. “I wish I hadn't 
tried to scare her about leaving the 
schooner. She ought to know by now my 
bark’s a lot worse than my bite.” 

‘Now don’t you start blaming your- 
self, Belle,’’ her husband comforted her. 
“You didn’t say anything to frighten 
anyone. She frightened herself when she 
saw the stuff had been stolen.” 

‘Here we are,” said. Ken turning in at 
the gate. ‘Through the rain the kitchen 
windows looked ‘so peaceful, all yellow 
with lamplight. But when the door 
opened, they found only Mr. Philbrook 
reading the Portland paper and Mrs. 
Philbrook darning socks, while the two 
big boys played cribbage. 

“Come in, Ken. I’ve been worrying 
about you,” Mrs. Philbrook said anx- 
iously. “‘Do come in, Mrs. Trask. Why, 
you're wet to the skin. I'll make you a 
nice hot cup of tea right away.” 

But they had seen nothing of Emily. 

Mr. Philbrook glanced at his elder 
sons and all three, without a word, got 
up and took their caps and slickers from 
the woodshed, and lighted lanterns. 
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“We'll look around,” Mr. Philbrook 
said. “Ken, you'd better stay in now and 
change. We'll go with Cliff.” 

‘Please, Pa,’’ Ken began to protest, 
but his father cut him short. “Do as 
you're told, son,” and the men went out. 

For a while the three in the kitchen 
could hear their voices calling through 
the slash of rain and the thunder, but 
soon there was only the storm sluicing 
at the windows. 

‘Why do things always have to happen 
in storms?” Mrs. Philbrook asked. ‘‘Ken, 
you go change like a good boy. Your tea’s 
almost ready, Mrs. Trask.” 

Ken did change and stood at the 
window, his freckled nose flattened 
against the pane. Like the women, he — 
was uneasy and restless. He saw Emily’s 
face and her unhappy two-colored eyes. 
A storm like this wasn’t anything for a 
girl to be out in, She was going towards 
the shore when he'd seen her. Running. 
If he’d been in her place, where would 
he have gone? But of course, he'd have 
been in a boat. But if he’d been on land? 

Quietly he went into the shed and put 
on his own slicker and let himself out. 
His pa and the others must have been 
gone an hour. The rain was not coming 
so hard and he could count nine or ten 
between lightning and thunder. 
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The grass was slippery underfoot and 
cool against his legs, as he followed the 
path towards the shop and then branched 
off the much less worn path that struck 
down harbor. Sometimes there didn’t 
seem any path at all. Iwo years ago 
there’d been a good one, but he didn’t go 
down to the Thomas E. Bailey very often 
these days. Still, he’d have known the 
way even without the lightning. 

In the clump of trees and bushes the 
ground was almost dry again though rain 
kept spattering down on his shoulders. 
The pilot house was dark, but when he 
opened the door and called “Emily,” 
something stirred inside and her voice 
faltered, ““Who’s that?”’ 

“You come right out of there this 
minute,” he said severely. ““You’ve had 
everyone hunting for you for hours and 
scared half to death.” 

“About me?” Emily quavered. “I 
didn’t think anybody’d care two straws. 
If I hadn’t been too scared, I’d have run 
up to your house when it began splitting 
and splitting so.” 

“Well, you’re going to my house now. 
Put one of these quilts over you. It’s still 
raining. And hurry up. Belle Trask is 
waiting.” 

Emily drew back again. “Oh, Ken, I 
don’t dare.” 

“What are you scared of Belle for? 
She’s not going to eat you. She’s real 
nice. Oh, yes. You don’t know. They got 
all the stolen things, or almost all, back 
again. It’s you they’ve been worrying 
about.” 

He could hear her splashing and 
stumbling up the overgrown path. 

‘And the lucky dollar?” came her anx- 
ious voice. 

Ken expanded. “I found that, Right 
under a foot and a half of water where 
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Dale Fraser’d been digging clams. That’s 
how come they got all the rest of the 
things.” 

“How wonderful!” 

When they had reached the wider 
path she asked, ‘““Was your ma worried 
too?”’ 

“Sure she was worried,” he answered 
impatiently. Then he remembered her 
drowning-kitten look and added gently, 
“Real worried, Emily.” 

When the children came into the 
kitchen door, there was great excitement. 
Belle burst into tears of relief and the 
next moment would have boxed Emily’s 
ears if Mrs. Philbrook hadn't interfered. 

‘The child’s been through as much as 
you have,” she said. ““‘She’s skin and 
bones. Sea life don’t agree with Emily. 
She ought to stay ashore.” 
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“I'll go blow the horn for Pa,” Ken 
interposed. ‘“‘Come on, Emily, it’s in the 
shed.” 

The repeated blare of the dinner horn 
brought the men in after a time. 

“Well, young lady, you’ve had us all 
by the ears,” said Cliff Trask good-hu- 
moredly when he saw Emily. ““Who found 
you? Ken? Ken, you’re quite a boy. 
Found the lucky dollar and that found 
the loot and now you’ve found Emily. 
Wish I could do something for you.” 

The desires of a lifetime rose up in 
Kenneth Philbrook like a racing tide. 
“Wish you could take me on the Pluri- 
bus, Cliff. I'd work hard.” 

Cliff Trask laughed. “Wish we could, 
Ken. Belle and me’d like nothing better, 
but I guess your pa and ma’d have a 
word to say about that.” 

When Ken spoke, his mother had 
taken a quick deep breath and stopped 
darning, her needle in the air. Now she 
looked at her husband, and he looked 
back at her. 
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“It’s up to his ma,” he said. 

She didn’t speak right away. Then she 
smiled. “I’ve seen it coming a long 
time,” she said in her ordinary voice. 
“Most of the men in Otis’s family and 
mine, too, have been sailors. If Ken has . 
to go to sea, I’d rather he’d go in the 
store-boat. When you winter up at 
Swan’s Island, he can come home and 
have his schooling with us till spring.” 

‘“That’s fine!”’ exclaimed Cliff. ‘‘Ken’s 
just what we’ve been looking for, ain’t 
he, Belle?” 

“Yes,” said Belle. “He likes the sea. 
Guess we'd best go down to Portland and 
take Em’ly back. Getting her was my 
idea and it hasn’t worked out too well.” 

‘To the orphan asylum?” asked Emily 
in a stricken voice. 

“I’m real sorry, but you’ve only your- 
self to thank, haven’t you? You’ve been 
down-spirited right along and look at 
the trouble you’ve made today.” 

‘“Yes,”’ said Emily miserably. ‘I guess 
I’m no good.” 








But Mr. Philbrook’s eyes and Mrs. 
Philbrook’s had again been seeking 
council together and at her unspoken 
question, he had nodded. 

Now she said briskly, “Would you like 
to stay with us, Emily?” 

The girl’s face flushed red with sud- 
den joy. “With you? Here?” she cried. 
“Could I? Until Ken comes back?” 

It was Mr. Philbrook who answered. 
“No, for always, if both parties are satis- 
fied and I have no doubts we will be. Ma 
always wanted a girl along with all our 
boys and I guess maybe you're the 
answer. Now don’t cry like that, Emily. 
It’s nothing to cry about,” and he went 
over to pat her heaving shoulder. 

Mother Philbrook put out her arms 
and Emily rushed into them like a lost 
thing which has come home. 

Belle Trask sniffed audibly. “Now it’s 
all come out nice,” she said. “I'll write 
the ’sylum and tell them where she is. 
Cliff, we'd better be getting to bed. It 
must be near midnight and we'll be off 
early.” 

Cliff Trask went to the door and look- 
ed out, letting in the cool damp odor of 
wet earth and grass. “Rain’s nearly 
over,” he reported, “‘and the air’s cooled 
off nicely. Good night, everybody. Ken, 
you'd better be ready to sail with us by 
five or a little after. Em’ly can pick up 
her things then, if she’s staying here to- 
night. Guess you people won’t get much 
sleep. But don’t you worry about Ken. 
So long as that lucky dollar’s at the mast, 
there’s nothing will go wrong on the E 
Pluribus Unum.” 

While the others were shaking hands 
and saying good-by, Emily and Ken 
stood side by side, a little shy. Five days 
ago they'd never laid eyes on each other. 
And now they were going to be brother 
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and sister. Five days ago they were both 
unhappy and now each had everything 
in the world he or she’d been longing 
for. Somehow that old 1872 dollar had 
fixed it up for them. 

-Ken was in a generous mood. “You can 
use the Thomas E. Bailey whenever you 
want to,” he said in a voice pitched be- 
low the conversation of their elders. 

“Really, Ken? I'd love that! I never in 
my life had a place of my own.” 

Her joy moved him to further heights 
of generosity. “I don’t use it any more. 
You can have it for keeps.”’ 

Before such a gift Emily was speech- 
less. Then she, too, showed what was in 
her. “No,” she said, “I'll keep it nice for 
you and have it ready when you come 
back. I’m going to miss you, Ken.” 

“Sure,” he said, off-hand, “We'll have 
fun when I get back. I'll tell you all the 
places I’ve been to on the Pluribus and 
everything.” 

“I'd like to hear.” 

Suddenly the store-boat and Cliff and 
Belle ‘Trask took on a nostalgic sweet- 
ness in Emily’s eyes. Not for her was 
their life, but they had brought her to 
her new happiness. She ran to the door 
as Belle was leaving and put out a hand. 

‘‘Good-by, ma’am,”’ she said, all in one 
breath. “Thank you and Mr. Trask for 
taking me. And I’m sorry I disobeyed 
you and made so much trouble.” 

Belle ‘Trask was not one to rake up old 
ashes. She shook hands with Emily quite 
affectionately. 

“Yes, Emly,” she agreed, “you were 
real naughty. But it seems to have work- 
ed out fine for everyone. Good night 
now! See you in the morning!” 

And from the darkness behind her, 
Cliff's voice boomed out cheerfully, ‘See 
you tomorrow, folks!”’ THE ENpD 
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by Wilfrid Bronson— 


Box, Oesert,& Gopher Tortoises. 


Perhaps, with drawings and short sen- 
tences, we can tell, on one page, the most 


important things about turtles as pets. 
Pancake ‘Turtles are 
dangerous. Musk and Mud Turtles hike- 
wise bite. They also smell. None of these 


Snapping and 


will learn to trust you. Sea ‘Turtles don’t 
bite but have to have sea water. Dia- 
mond-backs want brackish water. 
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So your pets had better be Spotted, 
Painted, or other pond turtles (includ- 
ing the kinds in pet shops). All these 
must have fresh water to 
swim in and eat under. They like mud 


enough 


to soak in but they also need a place for 
drying off in the sun. They eat flesh only, 
from worms, grasshoppers, moths, etc., 
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Turtles. 







Pent 
back, 


to chopped raw meat and fish. Babies 

will take the turtle food found at pet 

shops. But don’t buy any “ant eggs.” 
Wood Turtles 


whatever 


and Box ‘Tortoises eat 
pond turtles do, under water 
or ashore, plus bananas and other fruit. 
They need less water and more land. 
‘True tortoises need all dry land plus a 
drinking pan. They eat fruit and greens. 
If pet-shop turtles are enamelled, take 
it off gently with a penknife or they will 
die. lake uneaten food out of the water. 
Keep your pets well. You can seldom 
save sick ones. If they refuse food in the 
fall, give turtles enough mud _ under 
water to bury themselves and put them 
in a cool dark place. Give tortoises loose 
earth, dead leaves, and rubble to burrow 
under in a cool dark place. They will 
sleep till spring. Better still (except pet- 
shop turtles) free your friends where 
they can find natural lodgings. Put a 
notch on the shell’s edge, you may meet 
them again, for they live many years. 
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Once, thousands of years ago, a cave man 
shouldered his spear and went to tell his wife 
that he was going hunting. But since she was not 
at home, he took a piece of charcoal and drew 
himself and his prey on a nearby rock. That was 
the first letter ever written. 

As years went by, men grew more and more 


fond of making pictures. And in the course of 
time the pictures became signs and the signs 
became our alphabet. 

When people began to travel, they had to send 
letters over long distances. For this, they used 
tablets of wax or clay on which signs were 


scratched with a scraper. These baked clay tablets 
lasted indefinitely unless the postman happened 
to trip. 

An unbreakable felt material on which letters 
were brushed in ink was invented by the Chinese. 
Arabian traders carried this idea to Egypt. The 
Egyptians were so delighted with the felt that 
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they threw away their scrapers and clay tablets 
and made a similar material from a reed called 
papyrus. It is from this reed that we get our 
word “paper.” 

Not long after that quills made from goose- 
feathers replaced the old-fashioned brushes. 


- These quills had to be sharpened again and again. 
Then, at the beginning of the last century, an 
Englishman named Wise hit on the idea of steel 


pens. Schoolteachers were happy not to have to 
sharpen quills for a whole classroom of students 
any more. 

Because ink is messy when spilled, people be- 
gan to carry the non-spillable pencil. Nowadays 
we have fountain pens, but the inexpensive lead 
pencil is still popular. 

Even today there are countries where writing 
is known to only a few. A man may earn his living 
by becoming a scribe and writing letters for his 
customers. 











ITTLE BEAR sat 
far back in the 


tent. He 
knew it was because 


council 


he was the grandson 
of the chief, Great 

Bear, and the only boy in the small camp 
of Sioux that he was allowed to be 
there. 

Long Bow was speaking. “We do not 
dare leave this valley,’ Long Bow said. 
“The Pawnees are camped between us 
and the main Sioux tribe. If we leave, 
they will surround us and destroy our 
whole party.’ Long Bow sat down. 

Running Buffalo stood. “If we stay 
here, they will destroy us too.”” Running 
Buffalo sat down. 
for some other 
warrior to speak. None seemed to have 
a plan. Even Great Bear remained si- 
lent. 


Little Bear waited 


“If we captured their horses, they 
couldn’t follow us,” Little Bear spoke 
up. Then he ducked his head and bent 
low as he could. He had no right to 
speak in a warriors’ council. 

It was Long Bow who stood and spoke 


again. ““The 
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small one has spoken 
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truly,” he answered 

sharply. “Perhaps he 

can tell us how to 

capture the ponies of 

strong a war 
party.” 

Little Bear didn’t look up. He knew 
better than to try to answer the warrior. 
It was true that the Pawnees would have 
guards watching the horses. At the first 
alarm the whole war party would attack 
the Sioux. 

At last Great Bear rose to his feet. 
“Let each warrior go to his own tepee,” 
he suggested. ““We will make medicine 
to the Great Spirit. Perhaps he will give 
us a plan.” 

No one had another plan to suggest. 
Soon they were filing out: of the council 
wigwam. Little Bear came out last. He 
noticed the sun was partly covered by a 
wall of clouds in the western sky. Maybe 
Old-Man-of-the-North 


early snowstorm. ‘That would stop the 


would send an 


Pawnees for a few days. 

Great Bear was striding rapidly to- 
ward their tepee. Little Bear hurried to 
catch up with him. He wanted to tell 
Grandfather he was sorry he had spoken 
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in council, Grandfather 
reached the tepee before Little Bear 


caught him. 


However, 


Little Bear squatted in front of the 
wigwam. He sat there for a long time 
waiting for Great Bear. At last he stood 
up and moved about. He turned north 
and made his way to the top of the hill 
that sheltered the camp. 

He looked down into the next valley 
where their horses were grazing. It was a 
small, well-sheltered valley with a carpet 
of tall grass. ‘The horses would have 
plenty of feed for some time. 

Little Bear decided he would catch 
Grandfather's pinto and go for a ride. 
Somehow he seemed always to be able to 
think better when he was riding. He 
walked down the hill to a clump of small 
trees where most of the halters were 
kept. He selected one Great Bear had 
made. Then Little Bear put his fingers 
to his mouth and gave a shrill, piercing 
whistle. Grandfather's pinto raised his 
head and looked in Little Bear’s direc- 
tion. Little Bear repeated the whistle. 
At once the pinto started trotting to- 
wards him. In a moment the other horses 
were following the lead of the pinto, 

Little Bear smiled. It had taken him 
many days to teach the pinto to come 
when he whistled. It was proving worth 
the trouble though. Other Indians had 
to catch ponies to ride, but he could get 
one just by whistling. It was queer 
though how all the other ponies followed 
the pinto. Even in the main Sioux camp 
where there were many horses, all fol- 
lowed where the pinto led. 

As soon as the horse trotted up to him, 
Little Bear put the halter on its head. 
He jumped on the pinto’s back and 
turned him towards the other horses. 
Shouting and waving his arms he drove 
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them back into the valley. As soon as 
the horses started running, he turned 
the pinto and dashed over the hill so 
they wouldn't follow. 

As he dashed along some of the fear 
left him. Sioux were better warriors than 
Pawnees. ‘They would find a plan. And 
suddenly he thought of the plan. He 
turned the pinto towards the camp and 
urged him to an even faster pace. 

When Little Bear came charging up 
to the tepee, Great Bear stepped out to 
meet him. Little Bear saw the anger in 
his grandfather’s face, He didn’t give 
Great Bear a chance to scold. 

“Grandfather,” he said, “I have a plan 
to capture the Pawnee horses.”’ 

Grandfather gave him a surprised 
look. “Today you spoke in a warrior’s 
council,” he Little Bear. 
‘Now, you have disturbed my medicine- 


reminded 


making. If your plan is mere foolish- 
ness, you shall be punished. Come into 
the tepee.”’ 

Quickly Little Bear outlined his plan. 
‘Horses always follow your pinto,” he 
explained. “If we can ride the pinto in- 
to the Pawnee herd, we can lead them 
away.” 





















When Little Bear 
had finished, his 
old grandfather sat 
thoughtfully for a 
long time. At last he 
nodded. “It might 
work,” he agreed. “I'll try it.” 

“It will take two riders to make the 
plan work,” Little Bear urged. ‘One to 
ride the pinto to lead the horses, the 
other to ride behind and make sure 
there are no strays.” 

Again Great Bear nodded. “I will get 
a warrior to go with me,” he said. 

Little Bear protested. He was the one 
who had trained the pinto and the one 
the pinto would best obey. Besides, be- 
cause he was much smaller than a war- 
rior, he could hide on the horse’s back. 


A guard would think the pinto was only . 


a stray horse. 

“Perhaps you are right,” Great Bear 
agreed at last. 

When they came out of the tepee, the 
north wind was carrying snow. Little 
Bear was glad Grandfather had insisted 
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they wear their warmest clothing. Great 
Bear mounted the pinto and rode to the 
valley to get another horse. Little Bear 
followed on foot. 

Great Bear caught another horse and 


haltered it. Little Bear mounted the 


other horse and kept the herd from fol- 
lowing. As soon as Grandfather was out 
of sight, Little Bear turned his horse 
and galloped after the pinto. 
Grandfather kept his horse at a jog- 
ging trot and Little Bear stayed close be- 





hind him. Even after dark, the old war- 
rior seemed to have little trouble find- 
ing his way. The wind died down and 
the snow began to fall lazily in big 
flakes. 

It seemed to Little Bear they must 
have ridden almost to the land of the 
setting sun before Grandfather stopped. 
Finally he did stop and dismount. “We 
are nearing the Pawnee camp,” he said 
in a low voice. ‘““We must go afoot to lo- 
cate their horse corral.” 

By this time there was a quick carpet 
of snow on the ground. Great Bear 
moved forward as surely as though he 
were in his own camp. As he came to the 
top of a slight rise, he crouched on all 
fours. Little Bear got to his hands and 
knees and crawled up beside him. They 
could look down a sharp slope into a 
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narrow valley. The white snow made it 
possible for them to make out the herd 


of ponies bunched at the north side of _ 


the valley. 

Little Bear sniffed the air. He could 
get no smell of smoke, so he knew the 
Pawnees were camped south of the herd. 

There was no need for them to talk. 
They had made plans as they rode along. 
When they got back to the horses, Little 
Bear mounted the pinto, while Great 
Bear got on the other horse. 

Great Bear turned his horse and rode 
off. He was to go around the herd and 
come up to it from the other side. Little 
Bear waited until he was sure Great 
Bear had reached his appointed place. 
Then he started the pinto ahead. 

As they had looked into the valley, 
Little Bear had seen a depression lead- 
ing from the north. He started his horse 
towards it. The shadows of the depres- 
sion would hide him until he was close 
to the herd of horses. The pinto went 
forward slowly. ‘The sides of the depres- 
sion were steeper than they had seemed 
in the faint light. The horse slipped and 
his feet went out from under him and he 
slid to the bottom. Little Bear managed 
to roll away from the horse. He caught 
hold of a shrub and kept himself from 
sliding after the horse. 

As Little Bear watched, the pinto 
scrambled to his feet. The horse started 
walking down the depression, apparent- 
ly unhurt. Now his horse was gone. 
Grandfather was on the other side of 
the valley not knowing what had hap- 
pened. As soon as the Pawnee watcher 
saw the horse, he would rouse the others. 
Little Bear knew he and Grandfather 
would have no chance to escape. 

He watched despairingly as the pinto 
trotted towards the other horses. They 
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seemed not to notice the stranger until 
the pinto was close to them, Then one 
or two of them turned and the whole 
herd seemed to move in that direction. 
If he had been able to stay on the horse, 
Little Bear knew he could have led the 
other horses out. Because he had failed, 
their whole plan would fail. 

Little Bear fought to hold back the 
tears. If only— suddenly he thought of 
his call. He put his fingers to his lips and 
gave that shrill whistle. He repeated it. 
He saw the pinto turn and stop. Again 
he gave the whistle. Now the pinto 
started trotting towards him. The Paw- 
nee horses were following. Little Bear 
moved away from the depression’ and 
whistled again. 

He heard the warning shout of the 
Pawnee watcher. It was followed immed- 
iately by the Sioux war cry. That would 
be Grandfather. ‘The horses were run- 
ning faster, But when the pinto stopped 
beside Little Bear, the Pawnee horses 
seemed ready to stampede. 











Quickly Little Bear jumped on the 
pinto’s back. He sent the horse galloping 
up the hill. The Pawnee horses still hes- 
itated. 


Then the Sioux war cry again 
rang out behind them. They broke mto 
a wild gallop, following the pinto. 

Mile after mile, Little Bear urged the 
pinto on. The Pawnee horses were fol- 
lowing, but he could see no sign of Great 
Bear. He was desperately afraid the Paw- 
nee guard had shot Grandfather. It 
seemed wrong to ride on without know- 
ing, but Little Bear knew his duty was 
to save the rest of the tribe. 

The pinto was. beginning to tire. He 
had been ridden a long way. Little Bear 
kept him going until he had ridden into 
a small well-sheltered valley. There he 
stopped and let the horse rest. ‘The Paw- 
nee horses followed. ‘They stopped some 
distance away from Little Bear, but they 
made no attempt to turn back. Anxious- 
ly Little Bear watched the trail over 
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It is almost too wonderful 
to tell. 

First there was nothing but 
the egg and the shell. 


Then something pecked away 
inside, 

As if it wanted to get 
outside. 









egg-shell bed. 





wera 


‘ Crack, went the shell, 
@ and a soft little head 
Stuck itself out of its 


And a yellow chick cheeped 
Se “Peep, peep, peep, Vv 
| I'm an 
for you to keep.” 





which he had come, There was still no 
sign of Great Bear. 

Finally Litthe Bear knew he must 
start on again. He took one last look 
back and there was Grandfather just 
coming to the top of the hill. Great Bear 
waved and then signed no one was fol- 
lowing. Happily Little Bear started his 
horse. His plan had worked. Now they 
could escape and return to camp. 

They were still some distance from 
the camp when the Sioux watriors came 
dashing out to meet them. ‘The warriors 
were praising Great Bear when Little 
Bear joined them. 

“It was Little Bear who thought of 
the plan,” Great Bear explained. “And 
he did most to carry it out.” 

“Little Bear shall speak at the coun- 
cil,”” Long Bow smiled. 

Run- 
‘He shall lead us 


“Little Bear is a young chief,” 
ning Buffalo agreed. 
into the main camp.” 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The runners crouchéd on the starting 
line, digging their spiked shoes into the 
soft turf as they waited for the starting 
gun. Marv Chichoski, Alabama Univer- 
sity’s track star, glanced down the line of 
men in the 440-yard dash. When he saw 
Bill Covington, Louisiana State’s cham- 
pion, poised for the breakaway, Marv 
knew that there was the man he had to 
beat, 

Alabama's hopes rode on Marv Chi- 
choski’s shoulders. ‘This was the Southern 
Conference 1950 Championship track 
meet, and Alabama wanted desperately 
to win. The Crimsons had never won a 
Conference track championship, but 
now they were close to victory. They had 
to gamble on Marv Chichoski; they had 
no one else to run in the 440. 

But Marv Chichoski didn’t think he 
could even win a place in this 440-yard 
event. It was not his best distance. He 
ran best in shorter races. He already had 
won two of those, bringing needed points 
to his Alabama team, but tiring himself 
until his legs felt numb. 

The crack of the starter’s gun sent the 
runners bursting forward and the race 
was on. Soon, Marv Chichoski and Bill 
Covington pulled away from the rest, 
setting such a furious pace that few of 
the cheering fans thought the two men 
could keep it up. 

But Bill Covington, well rested and in 
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peak shape for this race, stepped out in 
front, pushing on to an even faster pace. 
Marv Chichoski’s sharp spikes dug into 
the cinder track as he drove his tired 
legs onward, clinging close to Covington. 
Then the early races began to tell on 
Marv. He dropped a few yards behind 
the pace-setter. 

Suddenly, Marv Chichoski darted for- 
ward in a new burst of speed as the fans 
roared with excitement. Marv had closed 
the gap now and was running shoulder 
to shoulder with Covington. 

It didn’t seem possible that Marv 
could keep it up, but half a lap away 
from the finish line, the two were run- 
ning neck and neck. 

Twenty yards from the finish, Coving- 
ton gained a slight lead, but the fighting 
Alabama University runner was not one 
to give up at the finish. The two men 
came roaring down the track toward the 
finish line. Fans leaped to their feet when 
they saw Marv Chichoski hurl his body 
into the air in a headlong dive for the 
finish. The tired runner hit the cinder 
path with a thud, then lay motionless 
across the finish line. 

A moment later, the Alabama team 
lifted Marv Chichoski to their shoulders 
and carried him across the field, shout- 
ing the praises of their track star who 
had brought his team its first Southern 
Conference championship. 
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Glad you came over, Jimmy. Not 
much for an old sea captain like me to 
do when it rains. I’ve been sitting here 
by the fire rigging this model of the first 
ship I ever owned. She was a real beauty, 
Jimmy. Her name was the Dolphin. 
Most of the West Indian trade was done 
by schooners just like the Dolphin here. 

I remember well one trip we made 
not so many years ago. We were beating 
our way to windward, along the northern 
coast of Cuba when the lookout sighted 
a big schooner with all sails set. We came 
about and headed for her, and when we 
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got closer I broke out my long glass and 
took a good look at her. Then I had a 
strange feeling that something was wrong 
with that ship, I called the mate and 
handed him my long glass. He took a 
look and said there certainly was some- 
thing strange about her—there was no 
one on deck! There she was with all sails 
set and no one steering her. 

As we came up close, we saw she was 
sitting on a sand shoal, hard aground. 
She was a bigger vessel than the Dolphin, 
so we could sail right up alongside her, 
and, as we anchored, we noticed she had 


wno name painted on the bow or stern. 


The mate and I boarded her and 
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looked around. Not a man showed any- 
where. Then we went aft to the main 
cabin and went below. The first thing 
we found was the chart room with every- 
thing in place—charts, chronometers and 
sextants. The cabins were all in good 
order. In the master’s stateroom we 
found the captain’s cap lying on his desk 
as if he’d just put it down for a minute 
and stepped out of the room. 

Next we went forward and looked in 
the forecastle where the sailors lived. All 
their bunks were made up neatly, their 
clothes hanging from pegs, but not a 
man was in sight. By this time, of course, 
we were completely puzzled. We stood 
there in the forecastle and listened to 
the sails flapping overhead and the 
blocks creaking and wondered what had 
happened to the crew. We felt better up 
on deck in the clear sunlight. 

By salvage rights and the law of the 
sea, this vessel was ours—if we could get 
her off the shoal. We worked the rest of 
the day trying to do just that, and when 
we saw she wasn’t coming loose we de- 
cided to unload some of her cargo into 
the Dolphin and make her lighter. I 
.opened the hatch and sent the mate 
down into the hold to get the cargo ready 
to shift while our crew went back aboard 
the Dolphin to bring her alongside to 
receive the cargo. 

I was watching the crew returning to 
the Dolphin when I heard the mate 
shouting down in the hold. He was bel- 
lowing when I hauled him up. 

‘You know what’s down in that hold?” 
he shouted. “Cases of rifles and dyna- 
mite!” 

Then we knew why the ship had no 
name painted on her hull and why she’d 
been abandoned so quickly that none of 
the crew even took his clothes with him. 
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She was a gun-runner, smuggling guns 
and ammunition to the rebels in Cuba. 
They’d run aground while trying to get 
into port. The Cuban government was 
hot after gun-runners, and if they’d been 
caught, it was a sure bet they’d be lined 
up against a wall and shot. So they left 
before some government ship came 
along and found ’em helpless on the 
shoal where they couldn’t escape. 

This changed all our plans, because 
if we loaded that cargo into the Dolphin 
then we'd be considered a gun-runner, 
too. We were taking a heck of a chance 
staying around there. But we worked 
like blazes over that ship and moved 
everything but the cargo that wasn’t 
nailed down. The nameplate was nailed 
down, but I pried that off the mainmast. 

There it sits now, her bronze name- 
plate, over the fireplace. Her name was 
the Speejacks. She was a lovely vessel, 
with tiled bathrooms, big diesel motors 
and steel hull. I still dream of that ship 
and wish we could have taken her off the 
shoal. But time was short. We never 
heard of her nor saw her again. 

Now I see the rain has let up a little, 
Jimmy, so I can get down to the fish 
pier. But drop in again any time. 
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By GLEN ROUNDS 


ParT ONE 

“Now mind what I say, Bub,” Uncle 
Torwal said as he arranged his big buf- 
falo coat around him on the seat of the 
bobsled and gathered up the reins. 
“Don’t go far from the buildings here 
unless it clears up some. The way the 
barometer is fallin’ this snow could turn 
into a blizzard without half tryin’!” 

Whitey looked at the fine dry snow 
that had been falling steadily all over 
Lone Tree County since the night be- 
fore, and saw the air was still with no 
sign of wind. “It don’t look like it was 
going to get much worse,” he said, “but 
I'll look out for it.” 

“Mebbe it won't,” Uncle Torwal 
agreed, “but with all this fine snow on 
the ground, if the wind come up good 
an’ brisk you'd not be able to see your 
hand in front of your face inside ten 
minutes. But you look after the ranch, 
an’ I'll be back some time tomorrow. So 
long, now.”” And he spoke to the team 
and drove out of the ranch yard. 

Whitey closed the gate after him, and 
stood watching until the team and sled 
were hidden by the falling snow. He and 
the old cowboy lived alone here on Rat- 
tlesnake Ranch, doing their own cooking 
and dividing the ranch work. Whitey 
had a hand-me-down Stetson with a rat- 
tlesnake-skin hatband that had been 
Uncle Torwal’s. With a few strips of 
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paper folded inside the sweatband, it 
stayed on fine. He also had an old pair 
of handmade Fort Worth boots with 
fancy stitching that a passing cowboy 
with small feet had given him, 
Altogether, he felt pretty much like a 
full-fledged cowboy, and Uncle Torwal 
almost never treated him like anything 
else. But still he would be glad when he 
was big enough to go into Lone Tree, to 


_Mr. Highwater Johnson’s Stockmen’s 


Clothing Store and buy him a man- 
sized Stetson and a pair of boots, all 
brand-new, and maybe not have to take 
the smallest size, either. 

But now he had things to do, for Mr. 
Bear Paw Smith over at Lame Johnnie's 
Crossing had let a horse fall on him and 
had broken his leg. Uncle Torwal was 
going to haul him to Lone Tree in the 
sled to get it fixed up, so Whitey was left 
to run the ranch. 

He sort of wished they had a lot of 
cattle to look after, and maybe a corral 
full of horses to be broken to ride. 

Whitey chopped ice out of the water 
trough and pumped water. Then he 
filled the mangers with hay from the 
stacks in the stack yard. After that he 
carried wood into the kitchen. 

By the time he'd finished those things 
it was almost noon, so he got a hammer 
and the big butcher knife and chopped 
a steak off the quarter of beef hanging 
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frozen outside the door. After he'd 
eaten and washed his plate and the skil- 
let, he sat down to work a little on the 
fancy hackamore noseband he was braid- 
ing from rawhide and old boot leather. 
But he soon gave that up and moved 
restlessly around the ranch kitchen. 

He couldn’t stop thinking about the 
new spurs he’d ordered from the mail 
order house some time before. He'd 
saved his money for a long time, wait- 
ing to send for those spurs. ‘They had 
long gooseneck shanks, and dollar row- 
ells, with a bright chain that went under 
the instep. But the finest thing about 
them were the two little bells that hung 
just by the outside buckle on each spur. 
They weren't exactly the kind of thing 
to wear for work, but they would be fine 
to wear when he and Uncle Torwal went 
into Lone Tree of a Saturday. They 
would jingle wonderfully when he 
walked on the wooden sidewalks, or 
when he went into the stores. 





The more Whitey thought about it, 
the more certain he was that those spurs 
were over in the mailbox right now. The 
mail carrier made his trip twice a week, 
and yesterday afternoon had been mail 
day. It just happened that he and Uncle 
Torwal hadn’t gotten back from riding © 
in the Cedar Brakes until too late to go 
after the mail last night. 

Whitey scratched a hole in the thick 
frost on the window and looked out. It 
was a little over two miles out to the 
main road where the mailbox was, and 
Uncle Torwal had told him not to go 
far away unless the weather cleared. 
However, it looked to him like the snow 
was already thinning just the least little 
bit. Rattlesnake Butte, less than half a 
mile away, was just a faint blur through 
the snow, but he was sure he could see it 
a little plainer than he had when Uncle 
Torwal was leaving. Of course, that 
wasn’t exactly clear weather, but on the 
other hand, Uncle Torwal hadn’t said 


“You look after the ranch, an’ I'll be back tomorrow.” 











just how clear the weather should be be- 
fore he went out. The more he thought 
about it, the more sure he was that it’d 
be all right for him to go out to the mail- 
box to get his spurs. He’d have to walk, 
because Old Spot had slipped on some 


ice the day before and was a little lame, — 


but if he took his .22 rifle he might get a 
couple of rabbits or maybe even a coyote 
on the way. 

Each time he looked out of the clear 
place he'd scratched in the frost on the 
window he thought the snow was thin- 
ning just a little more, so at last he made 
his mind up to go. In almost no time he 
had his heavy sheepskin coat on, and a 
scarf tied over his ears. At the last min- 
ute he decided to put his big four-buckle 
overshoes on over his boots. Then he 
picked up his rifle and started out. 

As soon as he walked away from the 
house, he saw that the snow was still fall- 
ing steadily after all, and lay on the 
ground almost boot-top deep. It fell 
softly as feathers, muffling all sounds, A 
few yards off, fences and buildings 
seemed to melt into the soft gray and 
there was no difference between ground 
and sky. But this didn’t bother Whitey, 
for he felt perfectly able to find his way, 
and the way the snow and the light 
changed the shapes of things gave him 
the feeling of exploring strange country 
no one had ever seen before. Small birds 
in flocks of ten or twenty rustled around 
under the sage brush or flew quickly 
from one place to another, complaining 
uneasily. 

The first half-mile he was in the big 
horse pasture, but when he came to that 
fence and crawled through, he had to go 
straight across the open flat, where there 
were neither trees nor fences for miles in 
any direction. He saw some rabbits, 
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and once a big brown owl sailed past, 
skimming the snow so close his wingtips 
now and again left marks. He got to the 
mailbox without difficulty, and threw 
down the two rabbits he’d shot. He had 
almost run the last quarter of a mile, 
stumbling and sliding through the soft 
snow, in his hurry to see if his spurs were 
really there. 

When he opened the hinged lid on top 
of the big wooden box standing on its 
posts, he saw the mail sack with Uncle 
Torwal’s name stencilled on the side. It 
didn’t seem to be bulging as it should if 
his spurs were in it. But he untied the 
string and started taking the mail out to 
be sure. There were four or five copies 
of Uncle Torwal’s Stockman’s Gazette, 
and under them was a new saddle cat- 
alogue and in the very bottom he felt a 
little package. It seemed too small to be 
spurs, but when he got it out of the mail 
sack he found it was addressed to him, 
after all. 

He stuffed the rest of the mail back in 
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the sack, along with the two rabbits. He 
slung the sack over his shoulders so he'd 
have his hands free as he started back 
towards the ranch. Carrying his rifle 
under his arm, he broke the strings and 
tore the paper wrappings off the box. 
Inside, nested in crumpled paper, were 
the spurs, looking even more beautiful 
than they had in the catalogue. The 
straps were rich brown leather with a 
handsome design stamped onto them, 
and the bells, when he shook them, had 
a fine silvery tone. 

He'd been stumbling along through 
the snow for some time, with eyes for 
nothing but his’ fine new spurs, when he 
suddenly noticed the wind was blowing 
against his face, and he stopped to look 
around. The snow had thickened until 
he could see only a little way in any di- 
rection, and the wind was already pick- 
ing more off the ground and whirling it 
into the air in blinding clouds. The mail- 
box behind him was already hidden and, 
as he stood watching, his tracks were 
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blown full of snow and disappeared. 

This was the thing Uncle Torwal had ° 
been afraid of. However, Whitey wasn’t 
worried, for all he had to do was walk 
straight ahead and he’d soon come to 
the pasture fence, and he could follow 
it right on around to the corrals. But he 
felt it wasn’t a good idea to waste any 
more time, so he reluctantly stuffed the 
spurs back into the mail sack and hur- 
ried ahead, bowing his head to protect 
his face from the beating of the snow. 

Before he’d gone any great distance 
the: wind was blowing full force, and 
seemed to push and shove at him from 
all sides, and it roared and cracked un- 
til his ears rang with it. His breath froze 
on the edges of his coat collar and gath- 
ered in white frost on his-eyelashes and 
brows. And the powdery fine snow 
whipped into his eyes and nose until it 
was almost impossible to see or breathe. 
After a while, he tied his handkerchief 
over his nose and mouth to make breath- 
ing a little easier, and went on. 

Whitey was just beginning to wonder 
if maybe he had somehow missed his 
way, when he ran right into the barbed 
wire. He walked against it without see- 
ing it, and the shock threw him off bal- 
ance, so he fell floundering in the snow, 
dropping his rifle. Picking himself up he 
felt around until he found the gun, then 
held onto the wire while he caught his 
breath. 

Instead of crawling through and go- 
ing straight across the pasture as he’d 
done coming out, he was going to follow 
the fence around. It was the long way, 
but he’d had all he wanted of being out 
in the open in this storm. All he wanted 
was to get inside by the stove, and he’d 
stay there until the sun was shining be- 
fore he’d go out again! 
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Bracing against the wind, he started 
ahead, pulling himself hand over hand 
along the wire, feeling pretty well 
pleased with himself for getting safely 
to the fence. It would never have done 
to have gotten lost in the blizzard right 
after Uncle Torwal had warned him 
against that very thing! He hurried 
along as fast as he could, for it was get- 
ting bitterly cold, and he had to stop 
every few minutes and beat his arms 
against his chest to warm himself. 

He'd gone only a little way when he 
came to a corner. That surprised him, 
for he thought he’d come to the fence 
half a mile or more further down. It 
looked like he’d wandered some after 
all, and been nearly lost without know- 
ing it. But he went on in the new direc- 
tion, knowing that it was only a few 
hundred yards from there to the corrals 
by the stable. 

He'd taken only a couple dozen steps, 
however, when the fence turned again! 
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He knew then that something was surely 
wrong, but there was nothing to do but 
see where this new direction led. When 
he came soon to another corner, he 
knew what had happened. He'd circled 
off his course. This wasn’t the pasture 
fence after all, but a stack-yard fence, 
one of several built out on the open flats 
to keep range stock away from the stacks 
of wild hay the ranchers cut for winter 
feed. He knew then that he was lost. 

He felt sure that if he kept the wind 
in his face as he walked, he would still 
be able to find the pasture fence. The 
trouble was to tell which direction it 
really was coming from, for it whipped 
and eddied, so it seemed to come from 
first one way, and then another. How- 


ever, he would freeze for sure if he 


stayed where he was, so he started out 
again. This time he took care to walk 
straight ahead, for he knew that a lost 
man sooner or later begins to circle if he 
isn’t careful. But after he’d walked a 
long time he knew that in spite of him- 
self he had drifted off his straight line. 
He had a hard time then, keeping him- 
self from getting panicky and running, 
in his hurry to find some landmark that 
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looked familiar. But this was one of the 
things that the cowboys had always 
spoken of that a lost person must avoid 
at all costs. So every little way he made 
himself stop and stand still, swinging his 
arms to keep warm while he caught his 
breath. 

Starting ahead after one of these stops, 
he suddenly felt the ground give way 
under his feet, and the next thing he 
knew he had fallen several feet and 
landed up to his neck in soft snow. Over- 
head he could see a circle of light, and 
when he felt around he found solid earth 
in all directions. It took him some time 
to realize that he’d fallen into an old dry 
well, but when he did he was really 
frightened. Some way or other he had to 
get out of there, all by himself. But how 
to do it was something else again. He 
could hear the wind booming overhead 
and snow sifted steadily down onto him. 
It was deadly cold down there, and now 
that he wasn’t moving he was already be- 
ginning to feel chilled. 

The well was not deep, for he could 
see the top six feet or so above his head, 
but it might just as well have been a 
hundred for all the difference it made, 
since he couldn’t reach it, anyway. 
There was a pole across the top, that 
he’d missed somehow when he fell, and 
an old rope hung down a few feet from 
it. If he could somehow reach that, he 
might haul himself out. But no matter 
how he tried, it was far above his reach. 

He tried to remember all the things 
he’d heard Uncle Torwal and other old- 
timers tell about the ways men had got- 
ten themselves out of this predicament 
and that. But somehow none of the 
stories had ever seemed to have been 
about fellows falling in wells during bliz- 
zards. And he tried not to think of the 
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stories he had heard of the ones that had 
gotten lost and frozen before anyone 
found them. 

To keep his mind off such things he 
got out his pocketknife and, after some 
difficulty getting the blade open with his 
numb fingers, he started trying to cut 
steps in the dirt side of the well. It was 
hard, slow work, digging at the frozen 
dirt with the small blade, and when he 
had gotten a couple of steps cut he found 
that the sides of the well sloped inwards 
toward the top so he fell back whenever 
he tried to climb up. , 


(This is Part One of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month.) 
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IF I RAN THE ZOO 
by Dr. Seuss (Random. $2). Dr. Seuss’ books 
are always favorites, but this one beats them 
all, even Mulberry Street. The rollicking 
rhymes and the frolicking creatures of Dr. 
Seuss’ imagination are still fascinating after 
a dozen readings. 


SQUIRRELY OF WILLOW HILL 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. (Macmillan. $2). 
This is a true story of a baby squirrel who was 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. McGinty. Squirrels 
make good pets, sometimes, and this story will 
tell you the secrets of success. 


FREDDY THE COWBOY 
by Walter Brooks (Knopf. $2.50). A rather 
hilarious “western” with Freddy the pig as 
the hero and the animals of Mr. Bean’s farm 
as minor characters. 


GIGGLE BOX 
Funny stories selected by Phyllis Fenner 
(Knopf. $2.50). Noone enjoys a good fit of 
giggles more than the boy or girl of eight, 
nine or ten. Here is the recipe. Turn them 
loose with Miss Fenner’s newest collection, 
including favorite rib-tickling stories by Mc- 
Closkey, Le Grand, Glen Rounds, and Carl 
Sandburg. 


CATS OF DESTINY 
by Fairfax Downey (Scribners. $2.50). Poets 
and artists especially dote on cats. Edward 
Lear’s cat, the Cheshire cat from ALICE IN 
WOonNDERLAND, Chessie the railroad cat, and 
many others make their bows and wash their 
whiskers in these stories. 


SMELLER MARTIN 
by Robert Lawson (Viking. $2.50). How Da- 
vey used his extraordinary sense of smell to 
unearth the thief who stole the Forsyth pistol. 
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A real boy’s story, with just the right dash of 
mystery and humor. 


WOODROW WILSON, BOY PRESIDENT 
by Helen A. Monsell (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75). 
The boyhood of Tommy Wilson is revealing. 
He was leader of the Lightfoot Club, of 
Augusta, Georgia. He liked rules, and order, 
and a good argument. He hated war, which 
clouded his childhood, but he liked baseball 
and circuses. This is a good story of a boy 
who would be president. 


WEST WIND 
by Elizabeth Kyle (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). 
Pamela and Nigel, banished from Edinburgh 
to escape the measles, discover worse dangers 
on the island of West Wind, where a three- 
masted schooner provides the clue to a most 
exciting mystery. 


THE HAUNTED HOUND 
by Robb White (Doubleday. $2.50). Pot Lik- 
ker was a long-eared Trombo hound, who 
walked by himself until Jonathan came along. 
Possum hunting and fox hunting add zest to 
Jonathan’s struggle for a dog of his own. 


TOMAS AND THE RED-HEADED ANGEL 
by Marion Garthwaite (Messner. $2.50). A 
romantic and glamorous story of California 
in the days of the Spanish: ranches and 
missions. The characterization is excellent and 
the plot bubbles from the background. 


MORNING LIGHT 
by Kathleen Norris (Doubleday. $2.50). The 
red-headed Carmichael twins didn’t want to 
go away from home to a convent school. They 
thought it would be dull. But St. Angela’s 
proved full of unexpected friendships and 
opportunities. 
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MATCH BOX TRICKS 

These two tricks require only a small safety 
match box, a coin or two, and some practice. 
The first one is best performed on a carpet or 
a thick table cover which will deaden sound. 
Tell your friends that you can toss a match 
box into the air so that it will always land 
right side up. This you proceed to do, pick- 
ing the box up as soon as it lands, and return- 
ing it to your pocket. 

It is likely that after you have done this 
two or three times, one of your friends will 
want to try it too. For that reason you must 
have in your pocket another match box to 
hand him, or else you must learn to fix the 
one you are using without letting him know 
what you are doing. You see, the match box 
you use is prepared for the trick in advance 
by inserting a fifty-cent piece between the 
bottom of the drawer and the outside cover. 
Use a penny to push it well in toward the 
middle, and glance at the box each time you 
have done the trick because the coin may tend 
to work its way out. 

The second trick must also be prepared be- 
forehand and is best carried out in a careless 
manner as if you weren’t expecting to play a 
trick at all. Pull from your pocket a partly 
opened match box. If you practice, you can 
give the impression that you open it after it 
comes out. Look in and give the box a shake, 
saying, as if to yourself, “Oh bother, it’s emp- 
ty.” Be sure to turn the box so that the 
person next to you can’t help noticing the 
tray is empty, too. Then snap it shut again. 
There will be a rattling sound which you 
make the most of by saying, 
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“I guess it isn’t 
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empty after all,” and giving the box another 
shake, you push open the tray. Out falls a 
penny. 

This penny, or dime if you like, has been 
wedged between the upper edge of the half- 
open tray and the box top. When the tray is 
knocked back, the coin will fall into it. 


WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 
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HOW SHALL I DRESS MY WIFE 
Certain types of material seem to be suited 
If the 
gardener dressed his wife in lawn, and the 
artist dressed his in canvas, what do you think 
the following should choose? 














to particular trades or professions. 


re: ik. i ig i 
The newspaper reporter? 
The banker? 


The milkman? 


The grocer? 
The fisherman? onwndis 


The lumberman? sis smile 
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WORD PAIRS 


In this puzzle, instead of filling the empty 
spaces with letters, you put a whole word in 


each, according to the numbered definition 








below. ‘The words alongside each other and 


above or below each other must make a pair 


like clothes pin, clothes hanger, etc. 



































1. Worn on the foot 10. Part of a ship 19. Not down 
2. Large woody plant 11. Material 20. Revolve about 
3. Time measurer 12. Energy or force 21. One who drives 
4. Having knowledge 13. Water vapor 22. Shallow vessel 
5. Evergreen shrub 14. A water craft 23. Furniture piece 
6. Lid 15. Swiftness 24. A candy 
7. Opposite of light 16. A locomotive 25. A sweet loaf 
8. A task 17. A dwelling 26. A dish 
9. A grown boy 18. Growing hot 

ANSWERS 
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Materials needed: heavy paper, colored 
cotton such as you find in the padding of 
jewelry boxes, cardboard, scissors, crayons 
and glue. 

To make stand-up lamb, cut out pattern 
in heavy paper. Be sure to leave 1 inch 
platform between front and back of pat- 
tern for the lamb to stand on. Cover small 
section of lamb with glue. Twist off a 
small fluffy ball of cotton and place on 
glued area. Continue until all except the 
face is covered with cotton. With crayon 
draw in the lamb’s features. 


EASTER CARDS =: 





By La Vada 






































The stand-up card is cut out of card- 
board. Paste colored paper on front of 
card. Cut duck out of differently colored 
paper and cover with cotton. Paste duck 
on paper background and add flowers. 

Try drawing rabbits with big fuzzy tails 
or little downy Easter chicks. 
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Petunia says that mostly March is a month 
without a purpose. It isn’t really winter and 
it isn’t really spring. 

But this year, Easter comes in March. So 
that makes it a good month for Easter egg 
hunting. There will be eggs in the editor’s 
desk and eggs in the wastepaper basket and 
little chocolate eggs in the box where Uncle 
Pete keeps his paper clips. 

Petunia and I hope you'll find lots of 
Easter eggs too. We hope you'll find so many 
you'll want to write us about it. Write the 
Penglet Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Happy hunting! 

Publisher Peterkin 


SPRING TIME 
By Margaret Wilson, age 10 


Spring is a happy 
Time of the year, 
With children playing 
And birdies near. 


Swimming and skipping 
Rope all day, 

That’s why the children 
Are happy and gay. 


HENRY THE HELICOPTER 
By Katherine Ireland, age 7 


Once there was a little helicopter. His name 
was Henry. He was the littlest of all the 
planes. The planes called him Little Bug. 
One day some soldiers came to the airport. 
They looked at all the planes. They came to 
Henry and they said, “We will try him out.” 
So they did. One of them drew an X and got 
in Henry. Henry started off and landed on 
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the X and the soldiers said, “We will take 
him.” So that day Henry went away from the 


airport and nobody called him Little Bug. 





THE INDIAN 
By Fred Hartman, age 7 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE! 

After the February issue went to press, 
the title of a new series of books to be pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster was changed 
from “Young Reader’s Library” to “Sand- 
piper Books.” The first six books in the 
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series will be in your bookstore soon. 
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HOOKLEHOCKLE 
By Robert Sheldon Cram, age 5 


Hooklehockle lives in our clothes closet. He 
is 63 years old. He speaks a false language. He 
thinks cars fly and airplanes go on the ground. 
Hooklehockle says helium balloons stay on the 
ground and never go up—even if filled till they 
almost break. 

Balloons filled with real air go clear up to 


the highest star. He says the air falls to the 
ground, and the rubber keeps on going up. 

If Hooklehockle built a house, he would 
just take a bunch of boards and a whole bunch 
of old rags; he would put the rags on top, the 
boards underneath, turn it upside down and 
go through the ceiling head first. 





THE EASTER RABBIT 
By Hilma Cohn, age 9 


Peter was a little spotted rabbit. Easter was 
coming and Peter wanted to be an Easter 
rabbit. 

His mother said, “No, you can’t be an 
Easter rabbit.” 

“But Mother, why can’t I be an Easter rab- 
bit?” said Peter. 

Mother Rabbit said, “It is dangerous.” 

Peter went to bed that night and cried 
himself to sleep. 

A long time later Easter was near. One 
night Peter woke up. He said, “Tomorrow 
is Easter.” He got up and ran out of his hole. 
He ran to Mister Owl. Peter said, “Oh, Mister 
Owl, tell me how to be an Easter rabbit!” 

Mister Owl said, “I don’t know how you 
can be an Easter rabbit.” Peter asked all the 
animals but they did not know. Then he 
asked Miss Rabbit. She told him how. That 
night he got all dressed up. He had on a 
high silk hat, a pair of pants and a vest and 
a cane. He had a big basket. That morning 
every little boy and girl got a gift and an egg. 
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SPRING 
By Kenneth Ross, age 11 


Spring is the time 
When the violets bloom. 
A time of showers 
And life for the flowers. 


Spring is the time 
Rays of sunshine pour 
Into our rooms 
Surrounded by blooms. 


Spring is the time 

When the sun peers 
Through the white clouds 
Onto the dense crowds. 


TIME TO GO ON A SHIP 
By Scott Stratton, age 8 


Once upon a time there was a little girl and 
her father. They liked ships very much. One 
day they heard that a ship was coming into 
the harbor. That day they went to the dock 
but they missed the ship. The next day they 
heard that another ship was coming into the 
harbor. The little girl and her father caught 
the ship. They went out to sea. They saw 
whales and other fish. Then it was time to go 
home but the little girl was so sleepy that her 
father had to carry her home. They had a 
happy time. 


HOW STRAIGHT ARROW GOT 
HIS NAME 
By Richard Wood Bryson, age 7 


Blue Eyes’ grandfather was on a hunting 
trip. His mother was making a teepee. Blue 
Eyes’ friend was making a bow. “Blue Eyes’ 
birthday is said his 
“Grandfather will be home in one hour. I 
shall tell him.” 

When Blue Eyes’ grandfather came home 
his mother told him. Blue Eyes’ grandfather 


tomorrow,” mother. 
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made him a bow and some arrows for his birth- 
day. 

The next day Blue Eyes had a big surprise. 
He held the bow very proudly. His grand- 
father said, ‘I will teach you how to shoot it.” 

Several days later Blue Eyes went to the 
woods with his grandfather. Blue Eyes learned 
how to shoot his bow and arrow very well. In 
the woods his grandfather said, “We will try 
to find a herd of buffalo.” 

They found tracks of the buffalo. They saw 
tall grass trampled down where the herd had 
walked over it. Soon they came to a valley 
where a small herd of buffalo was grazing. 
“Creep quietly,” said Blue Eyes’ grandfather. 

When they came near the herd, Blue Eyes 
took careful aim and let the arrow fly. It 
sailed proudly and true. It hit one of the 
buffalo right in the heart. His grandfather 
looked at the boy in amazement and said, ‘““Now 
we shall have good meat for supper. I have 
never seen an arrow go straighter than that 
one did. From now on you shall always carry 
the name of Straight Arrow.” 


MR. RAINCLOUD’S VISIT 


By Rosalie Sorensen, age 11 


“Old Mr. Raincloud up in the sky 


Looked down on a city that was very dry. 


“Ah ha!” he rumbled from deep down his 
throat, 


As slowly he buttoned his big black coat. 


Grumbling and rumbling he climbed through 
the sky, ' 

And poured down the rain from ‘’way up 
high. 


He washed off the streets and cleaned out 
the gutters, 
Polished the roofs and shined up old shutters; 


He rinsed off the light poles and watered the 
flowers, 

And when he was through it had taken him 
hours. 


Then he said as he climbed the rainbow path, 
“It did the city good to have a nice bath.” 























THE TOY DEPARTMENT 


by Frank Harris, age 7 











Meet the Artists 


Alice and Martin 
PROVENSEN 


Fe and Martin Provensen hope to 
settle down some day in a comfort- 
able old house in the country. Meanwhile 
they are getting out of travel all the varied 
fun and inspiration a pair of artists can. 

They have traveled the States from coast 
to coast. And during two stays in Europe 
they have sampled seven countries, from the highlands of Scotland to the 
parched plains of Spain and the lovely hill country of Italy. In a French 
Alpine village they settled down to work. 

Soaked in the color and feeling of the countrysides and the rich variety 





of architecture they had encountered 
on their travels, they turned to R. L. 
Stevenson's Child’s Garden of Verses. 
The result is one of the handsom- 
est, most distinguished picture books 
it has been our pleasure to see. We 
feel certain that you will want it 
for your own when it comes on sale in the Fall. Meanwhile, look for their 
Golden Mother Goose, The Fuzzy Duckling, Katie the Kitten, and Color 
Kittens (these last three Little Golden Books) and the big, beautiful Fire- 
side Folk Songs and Cook Book. 





All the Provensen’s books are 
Published by Simon and Schuster 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
and 


Designed and Produced by the 





Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


Beautiful Books for Children 











PREG: Wait Disney 2 
| CERCUS PICTURE U 


A beautifully colored copy of this picture The Disney Gang “‘At the 
Circus”’ will be sent you free with every subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories. 


| SUBSCRIBE 
NOW 


TO 
Watt 
Diswev’s 
CBS 


AND STORIES 
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The only magazine of authentic Disney characters pled.sed to clean, wholesome humor. It 
contains the best in art work, coloring and readability. Approved by parents and teachers 


everywhere. Suitable for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. oveEpt.3se Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ for which please send a__.#=_——.—sryear 


subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Circus Picture to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 


























City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
Donor’s Name 

Street and Number 

City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
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Here is a big library of charming little books 


very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AN 


—— 


FARMER JOHN 
ANIMAL JINGLES 
DIPSY DONKEY 
BENNY THE BUS 
DR. GOAT 
CRADLE RHYMES 
ANIMAL A B C 


D MORE COMING) 157 


OUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


UTTLE BLACK SAMBO MATILDA, MACELROY, AND MARY CHITTER CHATTER 
UTTLE CHUFF-CHUFF BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON JOLLY JINGLES 

BILLY BUNNYSCOOT SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY RUNAWAY GINGER 
JASPER GIRAFFE PUSSY CAT'S SECRET SPECKLES 

ABC THE FLYING SUNBEAM SOCKS 

TUFFY TUGBOAT GENE AUTRY GOES TO THE CIRCUS PEPPERMINT 

POP-O THE CLOWN ROY ROGERS AT THE LANE RANCH Hi! COWBOY 





